NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, etc., can be traced back to
Claudian and other Roman poets, and even to
Homer's gardens of Alcinous. The Islands of the
Blest are first mentioned in Hesiod's Works and Days
(167-73). Happy heroes live there, 'by the banks of
deep-eddying Ocean; and for them the grain-giving
earth bears honey-sweet fruit which flourishes thrice
a year.3 In a scolion (Bergk, 10) Harmodius dwells
there, and there are Achilles and Diomedes:

c It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles,
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew,5

says Tennyson's Ulysses.

Pindar gives a more detailed account of the fortunes
of men after death. He believes in a system of rewards
and punishments. Those who have kept pure through a
series of probationary stages dwell for ever in bliss.
In that place the night is as the day, there is no toil
by land or sea, and there are no tears. But it is a
habitation for good aristocratic heroes only; the
others (rot Se) are to be found elsewhere. c Round the
islands of the blest Ocean airs are breathing, and there
flowers of gold are glowing, some on the fair trees of
the land, some nourished by the waters; garlands
thereof they twine for hands and head3 (Oly.9 ii.
70-74).

In a threnos (Bergk, 95) the same poet describes the
place of the good in a department of Hades. It may
be compared and contrasted with Virgil's Fortunate
Groves in Aeneid vi. c For them the strength of the
sun shines below while in this world it is night; and
round their city are meadows abounding in red roses
and frankincense-trees and golden fruits. Some in
horses and feats of body, some in dice, some in the
music of the lyre take delight. Among them all the